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Colonial Trade of Maryland, 1689-1715. By Margaret Shove Morriss, 
Ph. D., associate professor of history, Mount Holyoke College. 
[Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, under the Direction of the Departments of History, 
Political Economy, and Political Science, ser. xxxn, no. 3.] 
(Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1914. 157 p. $1.00) 
This is almost a model monograph. It is a clear, compact statement of 
conclusions based on a large body of material which is practically all 
documentary. A few of the writer's results may be briefly stated. She 
establishes the fact that tobacco was the one staple export of the colony 
in this period. As to its profitableness an estimate of 1730 (perhaps as 
the writer suggests somewhat extreme) stated the price of a hogshead in 
England as £21.10 s. of which £16 went for duty, £4 for freight, and 15 s. 
for merchant's commission (p. 37). Indeed the London merchant had 
the planter at his mercy. He exported English goods in such limited 
quantity that royal governors feared that the colony might in self-de- 
fense take to manufactures. By his influence with the board of trade, 
he controlled the most minute factors of tobacco exportation, even secur- 
ing the disallowance of colonial acts regulating the size of tobacco casks 
in accord with the nature of the leaf to be packed in them. In spite 
of such restrictions, however, Miss Morriss finds that smuggling after 
1697 was a negligible quantity. The question of the naval regulations 
affecting tobacco fleets and convoys is given some consideration. The 
only point at which this monograph touches the field of this Review is in 
the statement that what little fur trade there was arose from trapping 
done almost wholly by white men within the limits of the colony. In 
explanation of this condition one governor stated that the inhabitants 
were afraid to traffic with the western Indians. 

T. C. P. 

The Letters of Richard Henry Lee. Collected and edited by James Cur- 
tis Ballagh, Ph. D., LL. D., assistant professor of political 
science, University of Pennsylvania; formerly professor of 
American history, Johns Hopkins University. Volume n 
(1779-1794). Published under the Auspices of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1914. 608 p. $2.50 net) 
This second volume of the letters of Lee shows the same scholarly care 
as the first volume and that means an excellent piece of workmanship. 
The largest number of letters fall in the years 1784 and 1785 when Lee 
was president of Congress, but the first three years covered by the volume 
are well represented in the correspondence. The editor has been very 
fortunate in his search for Lee letters and has discovered in all five hun- 
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dred and forty, of which two hundred and ninety are printed in this 
volume. 

Lee's correspondents were numerous and naturally among the im- 
portant men of the nation. There are many letters to both Samuel and 
John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Laurens, Thomas Lee Shippen, 
etc. In the earlier years the letters to Laurens are the most numerous 
and in the later years to Shippen. There are in all these letters sur- 
prisingly few references to western affairs considering the interests of 
the Lee family in the development of that region and the writer's own 
stand on the many western questions that arose during these years. 
There are, indeed, a few scattered references to the navigation of the 
Mississippi during the period of the peace negotiations and a few more 
notices of the passage of the ordinance of 1785, but none of these throw 
any light on either subject. 

The letters do, however, give us a very good view of Richard Henry 
Lee. He Was a sturdy republican of the eighteenth century, revealing 
in his written word the virtues of that ideal which he and so many of 
his assistants tried to follow. It was in the ultimate triumph of virtue 
that these men believed and for that ideal they fought. One quotation 
from a letter from Lee to "Washington sums up their philosophy: "It 
is impossible that vice can so triumph over virtue as that the slaves of 
Tyranny should succeed against the Assertors of Liberty and the just 
rights of humanity." 

C. W. A. 

Seim-Centennial History of West Virginia. By James Morton Callahan, 
professor of history and political science, West Virginia Uni- 
versity. "Wheeling: Semi-Centennial Commission of "West 
Virginia, 1913. 593 p. $1.75) 
As the writer of this work points out, West Virginia affords the only 
instance in the history of the states of the Union where physical sec- 
tionalism has attained its logical result. Very properly, therefore, Mr. 
Callahan begins his work by laying firmly the foundations of geography, 
and to good purpose embellishes the book with valuable maps which in- 
clude both those of a modern type, showing railroads, county lines, etc., 
and those drawn to illustrate some historical or economic development. 
The geographical feature is strongly emphasized throughout the work, 
as it is necessary to explain the approaches by which the early settlers 
reached the mountains, the Cumberland or national road, the James 
River and Kanawha, and other turnpikes, and above all the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. The story of the separation from Virginia is told in 
detail, as is that of the pioneer days, but the political history of these 
western counties in the decade prior to the separation is treated less fully. 



